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of humour, the gallant admiral was intent on seeing
and trying everything he came across in the course of
his travels. ' 'There was ever observable,'' writes Hall,
"a boyish hilarity about this great officer, which made
it equally delightful to serve officially under him, and
to enjoy his friendly companionship; in either case, we
always felt certain of making the most of our opportuni-
ties." Whether they were engaged in digging out a
white ant's nest, or exploring Ceylon rivers for precious
stones, hunting crocodiles on foot, or ascending a
Borneo creek to visit a local Sultan, Sir Samuel was
always to the fore, nor was Lady Hood ever behind-
hand in sharing her husband's adventures. The
"Sam Hood school" became proverbial in the Navy.
This gallant officer eventually paid the penalty for his
love of travel. He died in Madras in 1814, of a
violent jungle fever contracted in Seringapatam, prob-
ably while sleeping in Tipu Sultan's palace, which was
notoriously unhealthy. Even to-day, Seringapatam
has a bad reputation for malaria. The complaint was
aggravated by exposure to the sun: the Admiral,
finding his palanquin bearers not ready, actually
walked a stage of the road on foot.1 On his deathbed
he said to Lieutenant Walcott, his faithful follower in
many actions, "It will be hard, Walcott to die in this
cursed place: but should I go off, let nothing deter you
from going home and accounting to the Admiralty for
my command of the East India Station." It is char-
acteristic of the "Hood tradition", that Walcott went
straight home to fulfil this last behest, though he lost
six years' promotion by doing so! Hall's maiden
effort in literature was an obituary notice of his beloved
chief, which appeared in the Bombay Courier?1

The  Illustrious  then  went  from Trincomalee to
Bombay, where Hall spent his time in characteristic

1 Fragments, iii, i, 3.

1 Ibid, ii, iii, lyy/., and iii, ii. Chap, ix, passim.
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